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LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION! 


Fifty years ago, S. G. Owen, the learned editor of 
Ovid’s Tristia, published a memorable book called 
Musa Clauda,? which contained his brilliant translations 
of English poetry into Latin elegiac verse. In his 
preface he regrets that “the practice of verse compo- 
sition has declined” and suggests that ‘‘a marked decline 
in scholarship is coincident with this.” If this was 
true in 1898, his criticism applies even more today; 
for verse composition is now generally regarded as un- 
necessary. 


It is therefore appropriate to call attention to the 
point of view expressed by Owen, who regarded the 
art of verse-making as “an indispensable part of 
scholarship.” In his opinion “a knowledge of the 
structure of their verse is necessary for the apprecia- 
tion of the ancient poets.” This knowledge, he felt, is 
better attained by the “method of learning ancient 
prosody through writing it” than by “writing treatises” 


1[Ep. Note: This is the article promised in the prefatory 
note to Professor Richards’ ‘“‘Lake Canandaigua in Latin Verse,” 
CW, XLIII (1949-50), 171 f.] 

2 Bibliographical data for this book, and for others mentioned 
below, will be found preceding the last paragraph of this article. 


about it. For “ability to write the poets’ metres as- 
sists men to feel the faultless and exquisite taste of 
their workmanship.” 


It is this practical aim that ought to be considered 
seriously today. Is it possible really to understand the 
structure of Latin verse unless some attempt is made 
to write it? In the process of writing it the student 
becomes aware of the problems faced by the Roman 
poets, which he merely took for granted while trans- 
lating from Latin into English. He becomes more 
aware of their art that conceals art, of their delicate 
turns of phrase, their charm of expression, and their 
feeling for contrast, balance, and word-order. And his 
enjoyment of Latin poetry is at once increased, for 
he now reads with far greater sensitivity. Exactly the 
same is true of English poetry. The student of English 
literature who never tries to write a sonnet is likely 
to be inferior as a critic to the man who tries—how- 
ever feebly—to imitate the great authors that he is 
studying. If it is important to make some attempt to 
write English poetry, it is equally important to imitate 
the verse of the Roman poets in the same way. 


It is generally accepted that Latin prose composition 
is essential for a student studying the Classics, since 
it makes him more sensitive to the Latin language, and 
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helps him to appreciate the style of Cicero and the 
other great masters of Latin prose. It would seem, 
then, that verse composition is also important, since it 
makes the student more sensitive to the poetry of Ovid 
and Vergil, and enables him to understand what 
Horace really means when he stresses the value of 
limae labor. Those graduate students who have taken 
the course in verse composition given at Columbia Uni- 
versity have all come to understand the importance of 
the subject, and to appreciate the skill of the Roman 
poets far more than they did before. In the old days 
when the Classics played a much larger part in educa- 
tion than they do today, it was probably true that some 
students were asked to write Latin verse who had no 
feeling for poetry and could not profit from the train- 


exercises in which they first translate sections of a 
line like murmura venti, then write complete hexa- 
meters or pentameters, and finally compose complete 
couplets. The beginner should remember that it is 
always best to make sure of the end of a line first, 
since no variations are allowed here: a dactyl and a 
spondee must be used in the hexameter, and two 
dactyls and a final syllable in the pentameter. These 
exercises are simply a form of drill, and material 
can always be taken from Ovid or Tibullus for this 
purpose; the student can be given a literal English 
translation of actual Latin lines, together with any 
hints that seem to be necessary, and he can then trans- 
late these lines back into their original form. For 
example, in the book by A. H. Thomas, the beginner 
is asked to translate the following sentences: “Autumn 


ing; and in the same way there are some who would 
never be able to write good English verse. But now 
the pendulum has swung much too far in the other 
direction, and many who could write good Latin verse, 
if they tried, are never encouraged to do so. They 


gives apples; summer is lovely with harvests; Spring 
supplies flowers; Winter is relieved by fire.” At the 
same time formosus and levo are given to him as hints. 
He thinks at once of the following Latin phrases: 
Autumnus dat poma, aestas formosa est messibus; ver 


should not hold back now through diffidence. Every- 
one makes mistakes, even in writing English poetry, 
and no one need be ashamed of making false quanti- 
ties in Latin verse. Our modern ear is usually in- 
sensitive to the long and short vowels in Latin, which 
were pronounced correctly and without thought by a 
Roman writer. We have either to learn these quanti- 
ties or to look them up in a dictionary, so that it is 
only by taking pains that we can be accurate. When 
A. H. Clough wrote English elegiacs in Amours de 
voyage, he did not have to trouble about the quantity 
of the vowels, which in Latin may be short or long by 
nature or lengthened by their position before two con- 
sonants, but he simply had to make sure that the 
stress fell naturally on the first syllable of each foot. 
Thus he writes: 
Come, let us go—to a land wherein gods of the old time 
wandered, 
Where every breath even now changes to ether divine. 

lf these were Latin words, obviously “land wherein” 
could not stand as a dactyl before “gods” nor “changes 
to” before “ether,” but all the same Clough has used 
the English language to suggest the rhythm of the 
Latin elegiac couplet, though with rare exceptions* it 
is not usual in Latin to have a spondee like “old time” 
in the fifth foot of the hexameter. . 


Those who wish to study Latin verse and have no 
one to help them can make a good deal of progress in 
the early stages without an instructor, if they use an 
easy book like A Latin Verse Book for Preparatory 
Schools by A. H. Thomas, or Latin Elegiac Verse 
Composition by J. H. Lupton. Here they will find 


3 An example occurs in Catullus 76. 15, which ends with the 
word pervincendum. 


praebet flores, hiems levatur igne. First he makes 
sure of the end of the line and writes down messibus 
aestas. Thus poma dat autumnus, formosa est messi- 
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bus aestas forms the hexameter, and ver praebet flores, 
igne levatur hiems follows as the pentameter. But 
the student must be careful to put flores before igne; if 
praebet were placed there, its last syllable would be 
short before the following vowel. It is now clear 
that this couplet has been taken from Ovid; it can be 
found in Rem. Am. 187-88. But Thomas also sets 
passages that will not be found in Latin literature, like 
“The Walrus and the Carpenter” from Lewis Carroll’s 
Through the Looking-glass. 

This drill should continue until the student under- 
stands the metre and the quantities of Latin words well 
enough to write elegiac couplets with reasonable ac- 
curacy. After this he can begin to translate English 
poetry into Latin verse or to write original verse of 
his own. This is of course much more difficult, and 
here the student badly needs a friendly critic. He need 
not hesitate to ask for criticism; even Ovid, who wrote 
with such facility, says to his friend Tuticanus: Saepe 
ego correxi sub te censore libellos (Ep. ex Ponto iv. 
12. 25). If Ovid thought this necessary, a modern 
imitator should feel the need for it far more. If he 
has no one to act as critic at his own college or school, 
perhaps he could find someone in another part of the 
country and exchange verses with him by mail. Or a 
club for verse composition could be formed, even 
though its members might be living in different places. 


Cc. H. St. L. Russell, in his useful book called 
Elegeia, says (p. vi) that it is possible to pass directly 
from the first stage in verse composition, which he 
describes as “nonsense verses,” to the last and most 
dificult stage, in which English poetry is translated 
into Latin. Others may prefer to lead up to this last 
stage by giving a paraphrase or a partial paraphrase 
of an English poem, which makes the task of the stu- 
dent much easier. 

It is a good plan in setting verses to choose an Eng- 
lish poem that has already been translated by some 
scholar. Many of these are available in collections 
like Cambridge Compositions, Nova Anthologia Oxoni- 
ensis, or Some Oxford Compositions. Then the stu- 
dent can be given a version to compare with his own, 
when his mistakes have been corrected; and it is also 
possible to give him a literal English translation of 
the version, together with the words of the English 
poem, if this intermediate stage seems to be necessary. 
Thus Edmund Spenser’s lines 


One day I wrote her name upon the strand 
But came the waves and washéd it away 


are translated as follows by S. G. Owen (Musa Clauda, 
20): 


Vita, tuum in sicca scribebam nomen harena, 
id tamen assurgens eluit unda maris. 


If a literal paraphrase were needed, it could be ex- 


pressed in some such way as this: “(My) life, I was 
writing your name on the dry sand; but the wave of 
the sea, rising up, washed it away.” 

Some of Thomas Campion’s poems, like “O sweet 
delight, O more than human bliss” or “Sleep, angry 
beauty, sleep and fear not me,” are equally appropriate 
for elegiacs, and could be treated in the same way 
(Musa Clauda, p. 17 [J. S. Phillimore], Nova Antho- 
logia Oxoniensis, p. 245 [A. H. Cruickshank]). W. 
Herbert’s poem, “So glides along the wanton brook,” 
would also be suitable. The last lines of this are as 
follows: 

So all alike will constant prove, 
‘Both Fortune, running streams and Love. 
They are translated by S. G. Owen with great skill 
(Musa Clauda, p. 21): 
nempe citi fontes et Amor Fortunaque semper 
constantes remanent in levitate sua. 
Ii a playful touch is needed, it would be hard to equal 
T. F. Higham’s delightful translation of an article 
in Home Chat, called “How to hold him’ (Some Ox- 
ford Compositions, p. 125). It begins with the following 
sentence: “One of the surest ways to hold a man is 
to be breathlessly interested in what he is doing”; and 
this is transformed by Mr. Higham’s art into an elegiac 
couplet : 
Quicquid agit iuvenis, facito mireris anhelans; 
nulla est qua teneas certius arte viros. 
The article goes on to describe the dangers of com- 
petition from young ladies who are good at athletics, 
but points out that a girl can always ask the man to 
explain these games to her. “After that it is plain 
sailing. She can just listen. She, in fact, must listen.” 


Quod potes, Ita: nempe It 
sic dabitur velis aura secunda tuis. 


e necesse est; 


“She must learn to put on a ‘rapt’ face. Mentally 
she may be shopping at the sales, adding up accounts 
in her head, recalling the character-drawing of the 
last novel, following the fortunes of another friend.” 
The last part of this sentence is translated as follows: 
iste recens bene sit moratus necne libellus 
Nasonis reputet, quidve vir alter agat. 
Excellent elegiacs have also been written by J. G. 
Barrington-Ward. One of his versions is a translation 
of Walsh’s “Go little book” (Some Oxford Compo- 
sitions, p. 99). The last four lines of this deserve to 
be quoted in full: 
But since so few can live from passion free, 
Happy the man, and only happy he, 


Who with such lucky stars begins his love, 
That his cool judgement does his choice approve. 


The version is admirable in its clarity: 


cum tamen ardoris pauci modo vivere possint 
expertes, felix unus habendus erit, 
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sidere qui fausto primos ita ceperit ignes, 
ut probet hos ratio, cum minus uret amor. 

The student will find valuable advice on verse-writing 
in the introduction to Russell’s Elegeia. It would 
take too long to summarize this here, and it would 
be better for the student to read the introduction him- 
self. He will also find it useful to consult Ainger and 
Wintle’s English-Latin Gradus and some Latin-English 
dictionary like Carey’s Gradus ad Parnassum, which 
will give the quantities of Latin words and suitable 
epithets and synonyms. 

It is usual to begin the study of Latin verse by writ- 
ing elegiacs, but at a later stage the student might also 
like to imitate the Sapphics and Alcaics of Horace or 
the hexameters of Vergil. But elegiacs should come 
first. Their value is well expressed by S. G. Owen, 
who says (Musa Clauda, p. x) that “the Elegiac metre 
appears to be in some ways the most perfect product 
of the Latin Muse. Though the structural rules are 
marvellously strict, its ease and buoyancy are extra- 
ordinary.” “Its flexibility makes it better suited than 
any other metre for the translator’s needs.” 

It is better to imitate Ovid, whose great virtue is 
lucidity, rather than a difficult writer like Propertius. 
Since Ovid admits in his autobiography (Tr. iv. :10. 


25-26) that it was easy for him to express himself in 
verse— 


Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos 
et quod temptabam dicere versus erat— 

it is not surprising that his meaning is always clear. 
It we take him as our model, it is a good plan to 
follow his usual practice of ending the pentameter with 
a word of two syllables. This should be either a noun, 
or a verb, or a personal or possessive pronoun (e.g. 
tibi, tuus), for the pentameter must be a strong line 
and should never have a weak ending. Though Catul- 
lus, Tibullus, and Propertius use words of three, four, and 
five syllables at the end of the pentameter, Ovid always 
prefers a word of two syllables, though there are 
exceptions to this rule in the poems written in exile 
(e.g. posteritas in Tr. iv. 10. 2). 

The following remarks are of course not intended 
for experts, but it is possible that beginners may be 
glad to see some examples of common mistakes that 
occur in the early stages of verse composition. The 
following mistakes have actually been made by students. 


1. Wrong quantities : 

(a) amore laudis for laudis amore (the first syllable 
of amore is short and the second is long; the 
word cannot be a dactyl). 

(b) marte peremptus civili for civili marte peremptus 
(the first syllable of civilis is long and the last 
syllable of peremptus, which would be short be- 
fore a vowel, becomes long by position before 


two consonants. A vowel can never be short 
before two consonants like sc, sm, sp, Sst, so 
that via, for example, must not be placed before 
strata. But there are some exceptions; a vowel 
may be short before a Greek word like 
smaragdus). 

(c) quid nocebit epistula longa for quid epistula 
longa nocebit (though quid is short by nature, it 
becomes long before nocebit). 

(d) ipse pater dat viam for dat pater ipse viam 
(though the vowel in dat is short, it becomes 
long before two consonants, if it is placed before 
viam. But if the two consonants occur within 
a single word and the second is a liquid, a vowel 
can remain short; thus the first syllable can be 
short in agrum). 

2. Wrong caesura and division between words: 

(a) frons veluti silvestris, cum floruit aestas for 
silvestres veluti frondes, cum floruit aestas (the 
caesura, or break between words, usually comes 
in the middle of the third foot, though some- 
times there is a break in the fourth foot; but 
here there is an ugly division between words 
after silvestris, which comes at the end of the 
third foot and not in the middle). 

(b) strata videbat lux crastina passim humi ‘ for 
crastina lux passim strata videbat humi (avoid 
a monosyllable before the caesura, both in the 
pentameter and in the hexameter, unless another 
monosyllable or a word of two short syllables 
precedes it, e.g. non est, labor est. The final 
vowel of videbat becomes long before two con- 
sonants, and passim cannot stand before /iumi, 
since a syllable ending in m is cut off before a 
word beginning with a vowel or /1). 

(c) nobis si licet ad sacra venire tua for ad tua si 
nobis sacra venire licet (ad goes closely with 
sacra and should not be separated from it by 
the caesura in the middle of the pentameter. 
Nor can any part of a word be carried over 
to the second part of the line. A short open 
vowel, as in tua, is rare at the end of a penta- 
meter and should generally be avoided). 

3. Wrong ending for hexameter and pentameter : 

(a) ut pelagum spirante rates austro tenuere for 
ut pelagum tenuere rates spirantibus austris (the 
fifth foot should not as a rule be broken after 
the first syllable; hence a word of four syllables 
should be avoided at the end of the hexameter. 
The exceptions are certain proper names and 
Greek words like hyacinthus. For the same rea- 
son avoid a word of three syllables at the end 
of the pentameter. The hexameter should end 
with a word of two or three syllables, and the 
Ovidian pentameter with a word of two syllables, 
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The monosyllable est is allowed at the end of 
the pentameter when it is combined with a word 
like mea. Other monosyllables should be 
avoided. When Catullus (in 76. 8) wrote 
dictaque factaqgue sunt at the end of a penta- 
meter, he spoilt the rhythm of the line. A 
monosyllable should also be avoided at the end 
of the hexameter, though Vergil and Horace 
in their hexameter verse sometimes make use of 
one to give a special effect: so, in AP 139, 
Horace achieves an effect of anti-climax with 
ridiculus mus. A monosyllabic ending occasion- 
ally occurs in elegiac verse: eg. refers te, 
Catullus 107. 7). 

(b) dimidium maius toto munere erit for dimidium 
toto munere maius erit (the word toto, being a 
spondee, cannot stand in this position, since 
there must be two dactyls in the second half 
of the pentameter. An elision, such a3 that in 
meunere, should be avoided in the second half 
of the line, though it is permitted at the end in 
combinations like mea est). 


The following bibliography, which is not intended to 
be complete, is offered for the convenience of students. 
It is possible that there are later editions of some of 
these books, but these are the ones that the writer owns 
or has been able to consult. Unless it is otherwise in- 
dicated, Oxford books were published at the Clarendon 
Press, Cambridge books at the University Press. 


1. Text-books 


(a) Elementary 

Tuomas, A. H. A Latin Verse Book for Pre- 
paratory Schools. 4th ed.; London: Riving- 
tons, 1927. 

Gerp, C. G. Progressive Exercises in Latin 
Elegiac Verse. 7th ed.; London: Rivingtons, 
1887. 

Lupron, J. H. An Introduction to Latin Elegiac 
Verse Composition. London: Macmillan, 1885 
(reprinted 1931). 

Pantin, W. E. P. A First Latin Verse Book. 
London: Macmillan, 1890 (reprinted 1941). 


(b) Advanced 

Russet, C. H. Str. L. Elegeia: Passages for 
Latin Elegiac Verse. London: Macmillan, 1907 
(reprinted 1930).* 

Rouse, W. H. D. Demonstrations in Latin Ele- 
giac Verse. Oxford, 1899, 

Wrnpoit, S. E. Latin Hexameter Verse: An 
Aid to Composition. London: Methuen, 1903. 


4 See especially pp. 1-54. 


2. Dictionaries 

Arncer, A. C., and Wintie, H. G. An Eng- 
lish-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1890 (reprinted 1909). 

Gradus ad Parnassum, with the English Mean- 
ings. Edited by the late Dr. Carey, revised 
by a member of the University of Cambridge. 
London, 1883. (There is also a German Gradus 
ad Parnassum, by G. A. Kocu, 5th ed.; Leip- 
zig, 1860.) 

3. Prosody 

Postcate, J. P. Prosodia Latina: An Introduc- 
tion to Classical Latin Verse. Oxford, 1923. 

Ramsay, W. A Manual of Latin Prosody. 
2d ed.; London: Griffin, 1859; 5th ed.; London: 
Griffin, n. d. 

Harpig, W. R. Res Metrica: An Introduction 
to the Study of Greek and Roman Versifica- 
tion. Oxford, 1920. 

4. Books of Versions 

Owen, S. G., and Puittrmore, J. S. Musa 
Clauda: Translations into Latin Elegiac Verse. 
Oxford, 1898. 

ArcHER-Hinp, R. D., and Hicks, R. D. (eds.). 
Cambridge Compositions, Greek and Latin. 
Cambridge, 1899. 

R., and Goptey, A. D. (eds.). Nova 
Anthologia O-xoniensis: Translations into 
Greek and Latin Verse. Oxford, 1899. 

Suitteto, R. Greek and Latin Compositions. 
Cambridge, 1901. 

Pemser, F. W. Musa Feriata. Oxford, 1931. 

Poynton, J. B. Versions. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1936. 

BARRINGTON-Warp, J. G., and Others. Some 
Oxford Compositions. Oxford, 1949. 


In conclusion, the writer would like to suggest that 
the Editor of THE CLassicAL WEEKLY might advance 
the cause of verse composition, if he could find out the 
names of those who are interested in the subject and 
could put them in touch with one another. 


J. F. C. Rictarps 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


TALL TALES FROM THE GREEKS 


Paul Bunyan, they say, was born in Bemidji, Minne- 
sota, land of ten thousand lakes and tall stories about 
her native son. When Paul was two weeks old, with 
his pudgy infant hands he caught and strangled a full- 
grown grizzly bear. Later Paul became a woodcutter, 
and it was not uncommon for a whole forest to col- 
lapse under a single blow. Once Paul was doing a 
little carpenter job. He hit his thumb with the ham- 
mer; and he swore a blue streak. This was no ordinary 
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blue streak. 
that year, which is still known as the 
snow.” It got so cold that winter that conversation 
froze. Next spring there was a terrific din of backed- 
up words breaking loose. Paul had an ox, “Babe.” The 
distance between its eyes measured 171 axe-handles, 3 
small cans of tomatoes, and a plug of chewing tobacco. 
For the skeptics, there is a statue of “Babe,” and of 
Paul himself, on the shores of Lake Bemidji. 

We recognize these as samples of that favorite 
American medium, the tall tale. Pieces of incredible 
and implausible exaggeration, told simply to amuse. It 
is not merely that the story is incredible, or implausible 
by current mundane standards, that makes it a tall story. 
It must be told to “kid” you, or you must take it as 
having been told in that way. The story of Jonah and 
the whale is not a tall story; not to the faithful, cer- 
tainly. But put in the mouth of an alazén it would make 
an excellent tall tale. 

So, stories in the distant past, when one can’t be 
sure how they were told and how they were taken, are 
often difficult to classify. The exploits of Theseus and 
Perseus and Herakles, for example. Is it not likely that 
many of these so-called “wonder tales” were at one 
time tall stories? That they were told to “get a 
laugh,” not to inspire wonder? That like the stories 
of Bunyan, they should be visualized as being bandied 
about orally, perhaps to while away the winter evenings, 
while the winds roared without? And no doubt at one 
time old cronies, veteran soldiers, and members of the 
“Hot Stove League” sat around a glowing fire, and 
tried to outdo each other in embroidering on these tales. 


It colored all the snow in the north country 
“winter of the blue 


Herakles, we remember, when an infant in his crib, 
seized two huge serpents with his chubby bare hands, 
and strangled them to death. Later, he graduated to 
strangling lions, and killing many-headed hydras; not 
to mention achievements in weight-lifting, carrying off 
a ferocious bull, and supporting the heavens on his 
shoulder. (At the temple of Zeus at Olympia, where 
this scene is depicted, Herakles did have to use a pil- 
low as a shoulder pad.) Herakles could outrun a stag, 
too, even the famous Cerynean stag that flew like 
the wind. He didn’t exactly outrun it. He was more 
adaptable. He might never have caught it at all, had 
the animal not happened to streak north toward the 
polar regions. When the stag reached the snow line, 
with Herakles still panting close behind him, the deep- 
ening snow slowed down the stag, and Herakles grabbed 
him. 


If these stories were ascribed to Paul Bunyan, they 


would be taken as humorous. But their essential genius 
is the same. They are expressions of mental expan- 
siveness, a favorite product of great periods of physical 
expansiveness, such as Mycenean Greece and our own 
Westward Movement. 


The same extravagant spirit is reflected in Odysseus’ 
amusing narrative of adventures, which he relates to the 
Phaeacians. The Odyssey is about as credible and 
realistic as a current novel—if one realizes that practi- 
cally all the implausible and surrealistic episodes are 
tall tales mouthed by Odysseus. Here is to be noted a 
point in which the Aeneid is inferior to the Odyssey, 
The Aeneid (like the Odyssey) begins in medias res; 
then the hero is allowed to recount his earlier ad- 
ventures, including certain far-fetched tales, such as 
encounters with Scylla and Charybdis and with the 
Sicilian Cyclops. In the eneid these have to be taken 
seriously; for Aeneas could hardly think up a good 
story to get away from a woman in love. Homer puts 
these more incredible tales in the mouth of an expert 
fabricator. 

In the fourth Homeric Hymn are delightfully re- 
corded the antics of an ancient Charlie McCarthy, the 
young god Hermes. Hermes was born in the morning. 
By noon he had learned to play on the lyre. That 
evening he sneaked off and stole the cattle of Apollo, 
He stayed out all night the first night of his life, a feat 
which many find difficult even at a maturer age. On 
the next morning, so that his mother would not miss 
him, he carefully stole back to his bedroom, 

When Apollo came to the cradle, and accused him, the 
infant Hermes replied: “Son of Leto, what harsh 
words are these you have spoken? .., Am I like a 
cattle-lifter, a stalwart person? This is no task for 
me: rather I care for other things: I care for sleep, 
and milk of my mother’s breast, ... herein you speak 
extravagantly” (/7ymn. Hom. 4. 260-72, Loeb). 

Is the poet relating the whole story as a tall tale? 
It seems unlikely. Yet the core of the story, the 
marvellous exploits of a babe, may well have first 
taken shape as a tall tale in the mind of some story 
teller. 

That the Greeks enjoyed tall tales is later evidenced 
by the Palatine Anthology, particularly the poems in 
Book XI. These are brief. They describe individuals, 
They credit them with some vastly exaggerated physi- 
cal feature. 

Hermogenes, for example, was so short he had to 
reach up to fetch things from the ground (.4P xi. 89), 
Gaius was so light that he couldn’t dive into water 
without tying a stone or a piece of lead weight to his 
foot. Gaius apparently did his diving feet foremost, or 
I. suppose he would have had to attach the anchor to 
his head (AP xi. 100). Menestratus was so tiny he 
rode on an ant instead of an elephant. One day the 
ant stepped on him, and he died (AP xi. 104). 

When it comes to describing noses, the authors of 
these epigrams are:in a class with Cyrano. Proclus, 
for example, never said Gesundheit when he sneezed: 
he couldn't hear out that far (AP xi. 268). Sosipolis 
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was able to use his beak as a fishing rod, Antimachus 
his as a fire escape (AP xi. 199 f.). And then there 
was lucky Castor, whose nose (on occasion) doubled 
for a hoe, a trumpet, a grape vine sickle, an anchor, a 
plough, and numerous other hard-to-get items (AP xi. 
203). 

A most prolific source of probable tall tales from 
the ancients is one that one would hardly expect: the 
historians. Ctesias, for example, reports that there ex- 
isted in Libya a people called Skiapodes, “Shade-feet,” 
or, you might say, “Umbrella-footed.” In that terrifi- 
cally hot climate, these fortunate persons could, when 
necessary, recline on their backs, and use their feet as 
parasols. 

Megasthenes, quondam ambassador to India, and 
writer of a historical treatise on that country, describes 
(ap. Strabo xv. 1. 57) a race of people known as 
Enétokoitai, “Those Who Sleep in Their Ears.” These 
people had ears so long that they could be used as 
sleeping bags. 

This same historian (ap. Plin. HN vii. 25) iocates 
near the source of the Ganges River a tribe called the 
Astomi, “No-mouths.” Their sole source of nourish- 
ment consists in the aroma of roots and flowers and 
wild apples. On their longer journeys they carry a 


supply with them. 
Pliny, who describes the Astomi in his encyclopedia 


of ancient knowledge, is frankly at a loss to determine 
what should be the correct scientific attitude toward 
such stories, culled from the historians. He knows 
they will appear incredible, but he does not feel they 
should be omitted on that account. For, as he says, 
“Who ever believed in the Ethiopians before actually 
seeing them? Not to mention peacocks, or the 
spotted skins of tigers and panthers ...” (HN vii. 6 f., 
Loeb). So he decides to include, though not to vouch 
for, these and many other marvels of far away lands. 

So numerous were the tall tales told by historians, 
that Lucian decided to write a parody on them, the 
True History. The most extensive episodes are his 
journey to the moon and his sojourn within the belly 
of a whale (Ver. Hist. i. 10-27, i. 30-ii. 2). 

He arrived at the moon as war was breaking out 
between the moon-people and the sun-people. At the 
invitation of the moon-king Lucian joined his ranks, 
taking his place alongside of 80,000 Horse-vultures, 
30,000 Flea-archers (riding on fleas larger than ele- 
phants), and 50,000 parachutists, who flew through the 
air by unfurling their tunics to favorable breezes. 
Arrayed against them were giant flying ants, archers 
mounted on gnats, and 5,000 dog-faced riders on 
winged acorns. 


1 Ctesias fr. 89 (Miller); cf. also Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1553 
and Pliny HN vii. 23. Many of these notions are no doubt 
Oriental in origin. 


When peace was concluded, Lucian proceeded to 
record the singularities of the moon-civilians. They 
have fur-lined bellies, in which they carry provisions 
and their young. The clothing of the wealthy is made 
of soft glass; of the poor, of spun brass. Their eyes 
are removable; a circumstance attended by some con- 
fusion, since the more absent-minded were continually 
mislaying theirs. There were also in the king’s palace 
a television set and a radio, so that he could see and 
hear the antics taking place on that far-away planet, the 
earth. 

Upon leaving the moon, Lucian and his company 
visited a settlement in the vicinity of the Pleiades. 
This colony was called Lamp Town; it was inhabited 
not by human beings but by automatons in the form 
of walking lamps. The lamps bustled about the market 
place and the harbor. They had homes, a government, 
a governor, even assembly meetings for the citizens. 
Attendance at assembly was mandatory, and any lamp 
which did not appear was forthwith extinguished. The 
lamp men were hospitable, too. They offered food and 
lodging to Lucian and his comrades. But under the 
circumstances the latter did not feel very hungry. 

A whale swallowed their ship, after their tour of 
the heavens was over. In its belly they found lakes, 
hills, forests (with sea birds nesting in the trees), even 
a couple of shipwrecked Greeks. These two had been 
swallowed twenty-seven years ago, and were reconciled 
to life inside the ocean-going mammal. And _ it 
wasn’t actually too bad. There were good bathing 
facilities, plentiful supplies of food (particularly smaller 
fish), and they had cultivated a garden, and planted 
vines. There were minor conveniences, too. For ex- 
ample, the whale yawned regularly once every hour: 
there was no need for a clock. 

When is a tall tale not a tall tale? When attached 
to the hind quarters of Arabian sheep; as described in 
the well-known passage of Herodotus: “tails ... not 
less than three cubits in length, which, if they were 
allowed to trail on the ground, would be bruised and 
fall into sores. As it is, all the shepherds know 
enough of carpentering to make little trucks for their 
sheep’s tails. The trucks are placed under the tails, 
each sheep having one to himself, and the tails are 
then tied down upon .them.”2 

A tall tale? It was considered so for centuries. But 
now the truth is generally known. Compare the New 
York Herald-Tribune item of May 12, 1940: “The 
sheep of the Republic of Lebanon ... have such large 
fat tails that herders provide small wagons... .”3 


2 iii. 113 (tr. Rawlinson). Herodotus tells in the same passage 
of Arabian sheep with tails one cubit in width; which drew the 
comment from a wit that the yarn was all wool and a half a 
yard wide. 

3 Cf. CJ, XXXVI (1940-41), 168 f. 
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So it comes about that, while we may not hestitate 
to label as tall tales stories of people who sleep in 
their ears, or use their feet as umbrellas, as open- 
minded scholars we must always be prepared.... In 
the age-old dilemma, Pliny’s agnosticism is occasionally 
vindicated.* 


ALBERT RApP 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


REVIEWS 


The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome. 
By Anprew Translated by Harotp Mat- 
TINGLY. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1948. Pp. 
vii, 140, $4.50. 


This volume, which traces the religious development 
of Constantine as reflected in his conflict with the pagan 
traditions of Rome, is the first in a prospective series 
aiming to clarify the réles during the fourth century of 
the old and the new capitals of the Roman Empire. 
Professor Alfdldi’s study, first published “in a Hun- 
garian review during the second World War,” now ap- 


pears, in an excellent translation, with additional biblio- 
graphical and critical notes. 

The author, while acknowledging Constantine’s aware- 
ness of political expediency, his lust for power, and his 
continued adherence to certain pagan forms, argues that 


his conversion was genuine. He believes that the vision 
at the Mulvian Bridge was an authentic religious expe- 
rience, and that it explains a policy which gradually 
became more energetic in the interests of the Church. 
The Emperor, to be sure, never fully understood the 
refinements of Christian theology, and associated with 
the spread of the Faith the prosperity and consolidation 
of his Empire. 

Professor Alf6ldi distinguishes three stages in Con- 
stantine’s departure from paganism. During the first 
period, from a.p. 312 to 320, the Emperor interfered 
very little with the ancient cults, but fostered Chris- 
tianity with increasing zeal; in the second, from 320 to 
330, gradually bringing the Church to the fore, he 
launched direct attacks against polytheism; in the final 
period, until his death, having broken almost all ties 
with the pagan cults, he declared war upon the old 
religions from the new capital in the East. Even to the 
end, however, he was unable to undermine the state 
religion in Rome, nor did he dare to meddle with its 
workings. The author sees this conflict as evidence of 


4[Ep. Note: Professor Rapp’s new book, The Origins of Wit 
and Humor, is scheduled to appear shortly; the publisher is 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York.] 


the vitality of the Roman Senate and the persistence of 
its national traditions. He stresses the rdle of the new 
capital as a “‘second Rome,” altera Roma, and shows 
that in its founding many Roman precedents were 
followed. 


In the highly controversial issue of the Christian 
sources for the age of Constantine, Professor Alf6ldi 
is open to criticism for his unquestioning acceptance of 
writers whose credibility on many points has been under 
serious attack. He speaks, for example, of the “im- 
peccable documents, preserved in the contemporary 
Church historian, Eusebius, who from this point of view 
is entirely reliable.” Further explanation of this state- 
ment is called for by the reader in whose mind rings the 
no doubt equally extravagant opinion of Burckhardt 
that Eusebius “is the first thoroughly dishonest his- 
torian of antiquity.” (Jacob Burckhardt, The Age of 
Constantine the Great, translated by Moses Hadas [New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1949], p. 283.) Often, however, 
in judging the religious sincerity of Constantine, the 
author is able to cite coins which he uses to corroborate 
Christian testimony (see, e.g., pp. 13, 40, and 43). His 
interpretation of the legends and figures on the coins, 
although sometimes debatable, is a vital part of the 
study and would be clarified by the addition of plates. 
It is especially for the discussion of the coins, in which 
Professor Alféldi gathers together important conclusions 
from his earlier papers, and for the weighing of pagan 
and of Christian influences at work in the Empire that 
this book is to be recommended. 


Mary CARLSON 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Euhemerus van Messene. By H. F. van per MEkrr. 
(Dissertation, Vrije Universiteit te Amsterdam.) 
Amsterdam: Privately Printed, 1949. Pp. 157. (May 
be obtained from the author at Waalstraat 121 [III], 
Amsterdam [Z], Holland.) 


This dissertation sets forth the evidence for the life 
and work of Euhemerus and discusses modern inter- 
pretations, recognizing but restricting the influence of 
Hecataeus of Abdera. (Incidentally, the priests of 
Panchaea, unlike those of Egypt, sometimes wore wool 
—the finest naturally.) The author argues for Aris- 
totle as a principal source. Peripatetic influence is 
likely, but the author seems to go a little too far, e.g. 
in finding in Euhemerus the contrast of theoretical and 
practical life, in inferring an Aristotelian psychology 
from what is said about Uranus, and in imputing to 
Euhemerus the doctrine of the periodic destructions of 
civilization. (So also he overemphasizes the signifi- 
cance of the Sun.) 


He does well to insist that Euhemerus was not an 
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atheist. The heavenly gods were not worshipped in 
Panchaea as in Uranopolis, but their divinity is asserted, 
and perhaps, as in :Plat. Crat. 397D, theos was thought 
to take its meaning from them. Although there is no 
word of translation or transformation, fragm. 24 
[/uppiter] vitam commutavit et ad deos abiit! may well 
mean that Zeus, Uranus, etc. continued to exist on 
another plane. Further, Zeus built his own temple, but 
the worship paid to him was an expression of gratitude 
after his death, not something which he, like various 
legendary figures, had demanded while living. The 
common view of Euhemerus springs mainly from the 
use made of his work in later polemic, and partly from 
‘fragments’ which look like loose quotations, and cer- 
tainly lack context. Aphrodite is said not only to have 
defined the courses of the stars (as the author, p. 71, 
rightly explains constituisse in fr. 7) but also to have 
instituted prostitution (fr. 25; quod... videretur may 
be due to Lactantius). Yet a character in Philemon 
ap. Athenaeus 569D ascribed the enactment of this to 
the respected Solon, and marriage was presumably 
ascribed to Hera. There is an element of frivolity in 
the explanation of Cadmus and Harmonia as cook and 
flute-player (fr. 1; the authenticity of this has been 
disputed); but the statement about Aphrodite would 
not necessarily have shocked the ancients. The theory 
as a whole gave offense to Plutarch (though he adopts 
similar ideas occasionally in Quaest. Rom.), but the 
conventionally pious Diodorus found it palatable. 


One detail may be added. R. Pfeiffer’s Callimachus, 
Vol. I (Oxford, 1949) was not available in time for 
the author to use Pfeiffer’s note on fr. 191. 9 ff.; a 
new papyrus and Lobel's acumen have fitted fr. 86 
Schn. into its context, and have proved that Euhemerus 
did write at Alexandria. (Cf. Pfeiffer, fr. 202. 16 for 
a new reference to the ‘tomb of Zeus’ in Crete.) 


We must hope that the Dutch tradition of append- 
ing to dissertations a summary in another language 
will be revived and retained. Meanwhile, this useful 
work well repays the effort of using a dictionary, and 
we shall await eagerly more fruits of its author's 
keen mind. 

ArtHuR Darsy Nock 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Theocriti Carmina Scholarum in Usum. Edidit Kurt 
Latte. Iserlohn: Silva-Verlag, 1948. Pp. 109. DM 3. 


Latte has here published with critical notes all the 
poems of Theocritus which he regards as genuine. He 
prefixes a praefatio of a scant page, and a page of sigla; 


1 Fragments are quoted by the numeration of Jacoby, FGrH, I. 


and adds at the end a page of orthographica summariz- 
ing variations in spelling which he preferred to keep 
out of his apparatus, and a page of prosodiae Doricae 
exempla in the two chief Theocritean papyri. He has 
thus cut the size and price of the volume to the barest 
minimum. His judgment of genuineness agrees with 
that of Wilamowitz, except that he accepts /dyll 26. 
His order differs slightly from those of Wilamowitz 
and Legrand, thus increasing the confusion. This in 
spite of the great diversity in arrangement among the 
various manuscripts and papyri, which in itself should 
be enough to induce editors to abandon the search for 
the original order—if any—and to return to that of 
Stephanus which was standard for so long. 


Latte has not collated any of the manuscripts, but has 
depended on the work of his predecessors, especially 
Wilamowitz and Legrand. He has, however, been very 
careful in recording the variant readings in the seven 
papyrus finds,’ and herein lies the importance of his 
work. Nowhere else is this evidence gathered together, 
and we possess papyrus fragments belonging to all the 
idylls in his book except the ninth. (He has omitted 
the reading of the Antinoe papyrus at 22.11 8p xo[té, 
on which Hunt and Johnson comment: ‘‘The new read- 
ing is a metrical improvement, with a slight difference 
in sense,” a statement which should meet with general 
agreement.) Thanks to the new readings he is able to 
improve the text at not a few places: I note twenty- 
nine passages where he has accepted the readings of the 
papyri (eleven of them involving only dialect forms), 
not counting more than a score which confirm earlier 
emendations that have been favorably regarded; but 
some of his choices are at least doubtful (15.67 aitas, 
genitive, with the active of xotéyw has no precedent; 
15.50 degyoi, though attractive, requires some stretch- 
ing, and he feels obliged to explain it in his apparatus). 
Two unpublished conjectures of P. von der Mihll 
appear at 1.51 and 7.147, and four of Latte’s own are 
admitted to the text, while five others are offered in the 
apparatus. His treatment of dialect seldom differs from 
that of Wilamowitz, except where he has adopted 
papyrus readings. 


The reviewer found few misprints, which are listed 
here for correction in a second edition: in the text: 
1.59, accent of moti; 7.15, accent of Aaioo; 7.155 one 
iota subscript is under the wrong omega; 8.13, accent of 
Oyoeiuecd’; 8.17, punctuation at end of verse; 8.55, 
xétga shovld be xéteg. Apparatus: on 1.51, insert 4 
before “del.” On page 108, line 5: 7.15 should be 7.150. 
The quality of the paper and the presswork doubtless 
reflect present conditions in Germany. 


Donato BiytHE DurHAM 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 
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Die rémische Satire. By Utrich Knocue. (“Handbuch 
der griechischen und lateinischen Philologie.”) Berlin: 
Wissenschaftliche Editionsgesellschaft, 1949. Pp. 110. 


This is one of the first publications in a new Hand- 
buch series under the editorship of Bruno Snell and 
Hartmut Erbse of Hamburg. Intended, apparently, 
for the student and the general reader rather than as 
detailed works of reference for the scholar, the series 
will stress Greek and Latin literature and will include 
the Byzantine, the neo-Greek, the medieval, and the 
modern Latin literatures, as well as the ancient.! 


After an introductory discussion of the forms of satire, 
Greek prototypes in satiric writing, origins of satire at 
Rome, and the original meaning of the term satura (he 
prefers Diomedes’ a@ quodam genere farciminis, ie. a 
stuffing of many ingredients), Professor Knoche treats 
the individual satirists from Ennius through Juvenal, 
devoting a chapter to each. While the book contributes 
little that is new, it assembles in a convenient form the 
relevant data about the writers themselves and their 
works, discusses controversial matters fairly and offers 
conservative judgments, evaluates the scholarly work 
hitherto done in the field, lists the chief manuscripts 
and indicates their relationship, and gives an account 
of the influence of each writer on his successors in 
satire and on later Latin literature. 


It is natural to compare Knoche’s book with that of 
J. Wight Duff (Roman Satire (Berkeley, 1936]), which 
covers the same territory. While the German work has 
the advantage in matters of detail, that of Duff is much 
more serviceable for the general reader, and is distinctly 
superior in aesthetic appreciation of the works under dis- 
cussion. Knoche gives virtually no quotations, so that the 
reader must have the text of each writer before him if 
he is to follow the discussion intelligently. Besides, the 
indication of the content of the separate satires is gen- 
erally so brief as to be almost useless to one not ac- 
quainted with the works themselves, and of no use at all 
to one who has studied them. Incidentally, Knoche 
does not refer to Duff's work nor, surprisingly, in his 
comparison of Horace and Lucilius, does he mention G. 
C. Fiske’s Lucilius and Horace (Madison, 1920). 


While there is a general index and a Stellenverseich- 
nis, there is no separate bibliography. Since all the ref- 
erences and bibliographical data are inserted in the text 
without the convenience of footnotes, the arrangement 
makes for rather heavy reading, aggravated by the ex- 
cessively long lines of type. On the whole, however, the 
book may be recommended as a useful overall presenta- 
tion of the subject. 

Harry J. Leon 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


1[Ep. Nore: A detailed account of the plan of this Handbuch 
series is given by A. Dain in Bull. de l’Assoc. Guillaume Budé, 
N. S., No. 10 (June, 1950), pp. 100-4.] 


Der antike Roman. By Ruporr Herm. (“Handbuch 
der griechischen und lateinischen Philologie.”) Ber- 
lin: Wissenschaftliche Editionsgesellschaft, 1948. Pp. 
80. 


The subject of this fascicle! is in a field which has at- 
tracted an increasing proportion of scholars, and the 
author is a veteran who has done good work on Lucian 
and Apuleius; nevertheless the present book is a disap- 
pointment. Its chief value is its skilful précis of ancient 
fictional works under the headings “Historische Ro- 
mane,” “Mythologische Romane,” “Reiseromane und 
Utopien,” “Liebesromane,” “Christliche Romane,” “Biog- 
raphien,” “Romanparodie,’ and “Komisch-satirische 
Romane.” As such the little book will give the unin- 
formed reader an adequate view of the scope and con- 
tent of ancient fiction. But the critical judgments are 
slight and superficial, there are no meaningful interre- 
lations between the categories or indications of develop- 
ment within the genres, and no relation of the works 
to the cultural conditions out of which they grew. It 
is astonishing, in a German Handbuch, to find no ref- 
erence to or acquaintance with the work of such schol- 
ars in the field as W. E. Blake, M. Braun, G. Dalmeyda, 
Elizabeth H. Haight, R. M. Rattenbury, and J. A. K. 
Thomson. The writings of these and other scholars 
might have suggested that the historical romance arose 
out of the impulse to cultural survival among defeated 
peoples, that the usurpation of the historical element by 
the erotic was a natural process, that even the erotic 
novels embodied a propagandist purpose, and that the 
celebration of Isis or kindred deities was a natural 
preparation for the motifs in the Christian novels. 


Moses Hapas 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Initium Omnis Peccati Superbia: Augustine on 
Pride as the First Sin. By Wititam M. Green. 
(= University of California Publications in Classical 
Philology, Vol. XIII, No. 13, pp. 407-32.) Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1949. 
$0.50. 


In this interesting and closely reasoned study Pro- 
fessor Green discusses Augustine’s teaching on pride 
(pp. 407-13) ; his sources for this teaching (pp. 413-21) ; 
and its significance in Augustine’s thought (pp. 421-31). 
His conclusions are based on wide reading in the works 
of St. Augustine, as amply evidenced in approximately 
one hundred footnotes. 

Augustine found in the apocryphal book of Ecclesias- 
ticus the words I/nitium omnis peccati superbia est 


1 See preceding review. 
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(10: 15, as quoted in De civitate Dei xiv. 13, cf. Gregory 
the Great Moralia xxxi. 45). “The notion of pride as 
the first and chief of all sins appears early in Augustine’s 
writings, and persists throughout the whole body of his 
works,” says Professor Green. As the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom, so is pride the beginning 
of sin (p. 410). Though Augustine often seems to say 
that all sins are due to pride, he later found it necessary 
to qualify his position, limiting the words of Ecclesias- 
ticus to the first sins by which the devil, and then our 
parents, fell (p. 413). 


Aside from the Bible, the writer lists as Augustine’s 
sources Irenaeus (p. 414) and Origen (in whose works 
“the leading ideas of Augustine are first stated,” p. 415). 
He also examines the views of the Greeks on pride, and 
says it is from Plato “that Origen derives the notion 
of the fall of preéxistent souls.’ Of Christian writers, 
Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Ambrose, Jerome, and 
Rufinus are cited. Indeed it is “from the Bible and 
Christian tradition, as expounded in the sermons of 
Ambrose” (p. 419) that Augustine’s doctrine of pride 
was chiefly derived. A further infusion of Platonism 
(specifically of Plotinus) is due to Augustine himself. 

Professor Green is convinced that the basic theme of 
Augustine’s Confessions is ‘God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble” (p. 421), and gives an 


interesting résumé of this spiritual autobiography in 


support of his theory. Augustine regards the divine 
incarnation as the opposite of human pride (p. 429). 
“His conversion,” says Professor Green, “was a con- 
scious rejection of pride.’”’ Augustine’s most renowned 
doctrine—that man is entirely incapable of any good 
and completely dependent on grace—is “a sequel to his 
earlier conviction that the beginning of all sin is pride” 
(p. 431). 


CHaRLEs C. Migrow 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Verse Translation, with Special Reference to Trans- 
lation from Latin. By Sir Hersert J. C. Grierson. 
(The English Association Presidential Address, 1948) 
Oxford: University Press, 1948. Pp. 26. 1s. 


This pamphlet offers a pleasant and thoroughly read- 
able survey of verse translation in English literature 
from Chaucer to Andrew Lang. Professor Grierson 
does not formulate any theories about translation beyond 
observing that there is something of cant in the com- 
mon assumption that translation of poetry is impossible. 
Starting from the undeniable fact that there is a good 
deal of translated verse in English, he evaluates the 
literary quality of particular samples, and compares 
them in rather general terms with works to which 


they are more or less closely related. “Translation” 
is used to include adaptations, imitations, and even poems 
that show only some kinship of spirit with ancient 
poetry. 


In fact, much of the essay is concerned not with trans- 
lation but with the influence of classical poets, mainly 
Roman, on English poetry. Ovid is presented as the an- 
cient poet who had the greatest effect on Chaucer and on 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Horace, we are 
not surprised to learn, found his best translators and 
imitators in the eighteenth century. And Virgil found 
his “most genuine disciples” during the nineteenth cen- 
tury in Wordsworth, Keats, and Tennyson. Professor 
Grierson mentions no English poets of the twentieth 
century, and makes no reference to the numerous and 
admirable versions of Greek epic and drama _ which 
have been appearing in the past fifty years. 


Professor Grierson makes some surprising and often 
illuminating comments on individual writers. For ex- 
ample, he points out Ovidian borrowings and style in 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. Speaking of Milton, he notes 
that despite his obvious indebtedness to Virgil, his 
temper as “a poet of character and action” was Homeric 
rather than Virgilian. He considers Cowper, not Pope, 
to be “the finest product of the spirit and art of Horace 
in our poetry.” But the “parlor-game” character of 
Cowper’s satire and the tenderness of his wit seem 
very remote from the artfully contrived casualness 
and the urbane irony of Horace. It is easier to accept 
the suggestion that “the poet who comes closest in 
spirit to Virgil is not Tennyson but Wordsworth.” 


Professor Grierson’s honesty and discernment appear 
in frequent comments on the inadequacy of most of 
the translations when compared with the original texts. 
He very nearly acknowledges that after all poetry is 
untranslatable. 


Revusen A. Brower 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


Concerning Andrew Lang: Being the Andrew Lang 
Lectures Delivered before the University of St. 
Andrews, 1927-1937. By Grorce Gorpon and Others. 
With an Introduction by A. BrytH WessTeR and a 
Preface by J. B. Sarmonp. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 1949. Pp. xxx; each lecture separately 
paginated and dated (1928-49). $4.00. 


There is at St. Andrews a worthy foundation provid- 
ing for an annual lecture on Lang, his work, or one of 
the subjects on which he wrote. This attractive book 
contains the first ten lectures: I (1927) “Andrew 
Lang,” George Gordon; II (1928) “Andrew Lang’s. 
Work for Homer,” Alexander Shewan; III (1929), 
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“The Raw Material of Religion,” R. R. Marett; IV 
(1930) “Andrew Lang as Historian,” Robert S. Rait; 
V (1931) “Andrew Lang and the Maid of France,” 
Louis Cazamian; VI (1932) “Andrew Lang and the 
Border,” John Buchan; VII (1933) “Lang, Lockhart 
and Biography,” H. J. C. Grierson; VIII (1934) “An- 
drew Lang and the House of Stuart,” J. D. Mackie; 
IX (1936) “Andrew Lang and the Literature of 
Sport,” Bernard Darwin; X (1937) “Andrew Lang’s 
Poetry,” A. Blyth Webster. 


Most of these names will be sufficiently familiar to 
American readers to guarantee the high level of excel- 
lence the lectures consistently display. It would be 
difficult and, since the varied subjects would influence 
one’s degree of interest, unjustly discriminating to try 
to arrange them in even approximate and general order 
of merit. If I had to choose the best two or three, they 
would come, I think, from I, II, IV, V, VI, and VIII, 
but even the talk on sport, a topic I approached without 
enthusiasm, makes very good reading indeed. The one 
feature which suffers from the transfer from oral to 
printed presentation is the persistent cheering for St. 
Andrews and Scotland in many of the lectures. This 
patriotism even extends to giving Byron’s poem the 
title, English Bards and Scots Reviewers (Lecture VII, 
p. 29). 


Lang’s classical studies are frequently mentioned, and 
Shewan’s lecture is a spirited account of Lang’s fight 
against the Analysts. Shewan stresses the merits of 
Lang’s Homeric books, discusses some of his arguments 
with particular opponents, notably Gilbert Murray, and 
points with pride to the many ways in which subsequent 
research has confirmed Lang’s views. The lecture is 
not, and was not intended to be, an important contribu- 
tion to Homeric studies, but all who are interested in 
Homer, Lang, or Shewan will read it with pleasure. 


FrepertcK M. CoMBELLACK 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Notes to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. By Sir 
Frank Fietcuer. Oxford: Blackwell, 1949. Pp. v, 
79. 4s. 6d. 


In his very brief preface to this volume the author 
says, “These notes are an unpretentious attempt to en- 
able readers with a moderate knowledge of Greek to 
study what is perhaps the most magnificent of Greek 
tragedies. They are based on Murray’s Oxford text of 
Aeschylus, with many variations, which I have noted as 
they occur. But they may be used with any edition 
which has a satisfactory apparatus criticus.” 


Such a volume as this can be of great service, espe- 
cially now amid the paucity of annotated school texts. 


There is a note for approximately every third line of 
the Agamemnon. Notes vary in length from one line 
to more than forty. They provide interpretations (in 
the context) of individual words, translations and ex- 
planations of difficult phrases, stage directions, parallel 
thoughts and expressions from other sources, comments 
on the moral or dramatic significance of certain pas- 
sages, and, of course, the author’s choice of readings 
in corrupt passages. 

It is in this last field, choosing among the conjectures, 
that any commentator must meet the greatest resistance. 
Four hundred years of scholarly effort have solved only 
a comparatively small portion Of the problems in the 
text of Aeschylus. In this century editors fail to agree 
not only on the solutions, but even on the problems. 
For instance, Sidgwick (1902), Mazon (1925), and 
Smyth (1926) together obelize twelve passages in the 
Agamemnon. Of the twelve, only one (1324-25) is 
obelized by as many as two editors (Smyth and Sidg- 
wick). 

In Notes to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus the author 
makes his choice from among the existing conjectures, 
presents the justification for his choice, and not infre- 
quently offers alternative readings. The names of 
Ahrens, Headlam, Wecklein, Verrall, and others occur 
frequently. With the text in its present condition one 
could hardly ask for more. Even so, this reviewer 
reserves the right to remain dissatisfied with, for in- 
stance, the interpretation of 286-88; to be unhappy about 
the solution offered for 1323-26; and to be horrified at 
the suggestion (originally Wecklein’s) that verse 1422 
be omitted. 


C. ArtHur Lyncu 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The Education of a Roman: A Lecture for Schools. 
By S. F. Bonner. Liverpool: University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 24. 2s. 6d. 


The purpose of this little book, printed in pamphlet 
form in clear type and carefully edited, is to describe 
for boys and girls the education of a young Roman. 
The style is suited to the purpose, for the language is 
simple and clear, easily understandable for young 
readers; at the same time it is lifted sufficiently above 


ORATIO RECTA 


Charles Dollard, president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, attacking the emphasis on vocational training in 
higher education: “In the process of escaping the 
classical curriculum, the liberal arts colleges gradually 
abandoned the rounded man for the sharpened one.” — 
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an elementary level to catch the interest of adults. There 
are perhaps a few unexplained words which might puzzle 
the average boy or girl, as, for example, “tesselated,” 
“fulminate,” “amulet,” “Piraeus,” asses, and stilus; also, 
to the modern youngster, with his customary ignorance 
of Greek, the discussion of the sounds of Homeric 
phrases and lines (pp. 14-15) would probably mean little. 
Such instances as these, however, are too infrequent to 
constitute a serious defect in the book. 

The author’s purpose is expertly accomplished. He 
describes with an obviously authoritative knowledge 
some six phases of the education which a boy of well- 
to-do family would normally secure in Augustan Rome, 
including the teaching methods used and the specific 
contributions made by (1) the mother, nurse, and 
paedagogus, (2) the litterator, (3) the father, (4) the 
grammaticus, (5) the private tutor, and (6) the rhetor. 
The whole discussion is given significance by its frame- 
work of character analysis; in showing how the various 
educational experiences contributed to the development 
of typical traits of Roman character the book avoids 
becoming another aimless account of some aspect of 
ancient life. Notable, too, are the little humanizing 
touches which transform the Romans into real human 
beings: for instance, the mother smears the rim of her 
small son’s medicine cup with honey, and makes little 
pastries in the shape of letters when he is learning the 
alphabet. All in all, The Education of a Roman is a 
book which any teacher might be happy to recommend 
to pupils. 

The list of ancient authorities following the text, 
which list the author designates as merely a guide, 
should, even though not very conveniently arranged, 
prove helpful to anyone interested in pursuing the sub- 
ject further, as also should the brief but suggestive 
bibliography of secondary material. 


Hazet M. Totiver 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, pr tions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


At the School and College Conference held No- 
vember 1, 1950 at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Penn- 


sylvania, a spirited defense of Latin was offered, reports . 
Miss Helen S. MacDonald of the Friends’ Select School, ° 


Philadelphia. The defender was not a_ professional 
Latinist, but a college administrator, Miss Mary E. 
Chase, Executive Vice-President and Director of Ad- 


missions, Wellesley College. Among the points made 
by Miss Chase were the following: that appreciation 
of much of English literature is not possible without a 
knowledge of Latin; that graduate students often find 
themselves ineligible to enter certain schools because of 
the lack of Latin; that the study of Latin combines 
linguistics and an introduction to Greco-Roman culture; 
that the four basic requirements for a college student 
are the ability to read, write, reason, and evaluate, and 
that all of these are furthered by the study of Latin; 
that Wellesley, her own college, recommends three 
years of Latin upon admission because those who meet 
this recommendation get the most out of Wellesley’s 
liberal arts course. In view of the sad findings recently 
reported by Professor Withers in his article on “College 
Professors of English on Foreign Languages” (CW 44 
[1950-1951] 52-55), it is particularly heartening to 
discover a champion of Latin among the administrators 
of an undergraduate college. 


The New York Classical Club will hold its second 
meeting of the academic year on Saturday, February 3, 
1951, at the Hotel Biltmore. The meeting, which will 
begin at 2:30 p.m., will be addressed by Professor Henry 
T. Rowell on “Ostia and the Excavations There.” 


The twenty-third national convention of Eta Sigma 
Phi, the national honorary classical fraternity, will be 
held on Friday and Saturday, April 6 and 7, 1951, at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. Tau 
Chapter, located at that institution, will serve as host to 
the convention. 


THE NEW STYLE SHEET FOR PHILO- 
LOGICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
PERIODICALS 


The project of a uniform style sheet for periodicals 
devoted to classical philology and archaeology, which 
was announced in CH’ 43 (1949-1950) 10, and referred 
to frequently throughout the volume, has been greatly 
advanced by the publication of a semi-final draft in 
AJA 54 (1950) 268-272. The thanks of all those inter- 
ested in the progress of scholarship in the fields affected 
are due the Editor of the American Journal of Archae- 
ology, Dr. Glanville Downey, who initiated the project 
and has carried it forward energetically. 


A number of classical and archaeological periodicals 
have already declared adherence to the new style sheet. 
Tue CLAssicAL WEEKLY is among these. Because of 
the fact, however, that a large part of the material for 
the current volume is already in type or in an advanced 
stage of preparation, it is not feasible completely to 
change to the new style at once. For the balance of this 
volume, articles and reviews edited according to the 
former practice may appear side by side with material 
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(like the present note) which reflects the standards of 
the new style sheet. It will probably be feasible to com- 
plete the change-over in time for the beginning of 
CW 45. 


Those who are engaged in writing articles or reviews 
for the present volume of CIV’ may, at their own option, 
either continue with the former style or adopt the new 
style sheet as a guide. A copy of the new guide will 
be sent free of charge upon request to the Editor, 
Tue CrassicAL WEEKLY, Hunter College, Bronx Build- 
ings, 2900 Goulden Avenue, New York 63, New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Here are listed all books received by THe CiassicaL WEEKLY 
the subjects of which are deemed to fall within the Werk ty’s 
scope. Listing here neither precludes nor assures a subsequent 
review. Books received will not be returned, whether or not 
they are listed or reviewed. 


ArcenTI, Puuip P., and Rose, H. J. The Folk-Lore 
of Chios. 2 vols. Cambridge: University Press, 1949. 


Black-Figure and Red-Figure Greek Pottery. (“Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology Picture Books,” 
No. 1.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1950. 
Pp. 5; 11 plates. $0.50. 


AZEVEDO, MICHELANGELO CAGIANO DE. Aquinum. (“Italia 
Romana: Municipi e Colonie,” Ser. 1, Vol. IX.) 
Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1949. Pp. 85. L. 400. 


Giuseppe. Le Origini di Roma. (“Quaderni 
di Studi Romani,” Ser. 2, Vol. II.) Rome: Istituto 
di Studi Romani, 1949. Pp, 25. L. 150. 


Egyptian Mummies. (“Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology Picture Books,” No. 3.) Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1950. Pp. 5; 11 plates. 
$0.50. 

Festuciere, A.-J. La révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste. 
Vol. Il: “Le dieu cosmique.” (“Etudes Bibliques.”) 
Paris: Librairie Lecoffre, J. Gabalda et Cie., 1949. 
Pp. xvii, 610. 

Frever, Hans. Weltgeschichte Ewuropas. 2. vols. 
(“Sammlung Dieterich,” Vols. XXXI and XXXII.) 
Wiesbaden: Dieterich, 1948. Pp. xv, vi, 1016; 4 maps. 
DM 21. 


Fucus, Haratp (ed.). P. Cornelius Tacitus, Annaliuini 


Pp. xiv, xi, 1199. £7. 7s. ab Excessu Divi Augusti Quae Supersunt. 2 vols. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES SUMMER SESSION, JULY-AUGUST 1951 


The 1951 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under the 


direction of Professor Henry T. Rowell of The Johns Hopkins University. It will run six weeks 
from July Sth to August 16th.’ 

Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in anc about Rome were never more favorable. 
Apart from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in the preservation and 
display of the pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now given to visit such important new 
excavations as those under St. Peter’s and in ancient Ostia. The Academy’s fine collection of books 
on all aspects of classical antiquity is available to all students, and the cultural activities of the city 
as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibitions, etc.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board 
in Rome for the duration of the Session may be obtained through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material remains 
in an around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be placed on study of the monu- 
ments in situ and the objects preserved in museums. But they will be constantly connected in the in- 
struction with Rome’s literary tradition and especially with the great authors of the late Republic and 
the Augustan Age: Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture 
will also be given in order to present a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman 
civilization from the origins to Constantine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Horace’s Sabine 
Farm, Ostia, and an Etruscan site. 

Enrollment will be limited to twenty-two students. Applications for admission must be received 
by the Academy’s New York office not later than March 1, 1951. Basic expenses including tuition, 
accommodations, board, and cabin class transportation from New York and return may be estimated 
at $1,000. As in the past, holders of scholarships from regional classical associations will have the 
tuition fee of $100 remitted. 

Requests for details should be addressed to: 

Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome, 101 ‘Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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(“Editiones Helveticae,”’ Series Latina, No. 4.) 
Frauenfeld, Switzerland: Huber, 1946-49. Pp. vii, 
252, 6 tables; vii, 249, 6 tables. 

Grant, MicuaEL. Roman Anniversary Issues: An Ex- 
ploratory Study of the Numismatic and Medallic Com- 
memoration of Anniversary Years, 49 B. C.—A. D, 375. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv, 204. 
$4.50. 

Happap, Georce. Aspects of Social Life in Antioch in 
the Hellenistic-Roman Period. (Dissertation, Chicago.) 
Chicago: Privately Printed, 1949. Pp. v, 196. (May 
be obtained from Hafner Publishing Co., 31 E. 10th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.) 

Hicuet, Gitpert. The Art of Teaching. New York: 
Knopf, 1950. Pp. xviii, 291. $3.50. 

Hout, Ernst (ed.). Maximini Duo luli Capitolini. 
(“Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Uebungen,” 
No. 172.) Berlin: De Gruyter, 1949. Pp. 40. 
DM 3.50. 

Jones, Ernest. Hamlet and Oedipus. New York: 
Norton, 1949. Pp. 166. $2.75. 

RicHArD von, and Haas, (eds.). 
Lateinisch-deutsches Worterbuch. Fasc. 2, concido- 
explico. Heidelberg: Kerle, n. d. Pp. 97-192. 
DM 3.50. 


Mucter, CuHartes. Platon et la recherche mathématique 
de son époque. Strasbourg: Heitz, 1948. Pp. xxviii, 
427. 

OpELSTIERNA, INGRID. Invidia, Invidiosus, and Invidiam 
Facere: A Semantic Investigation. Translated by 
Manne Byorx. (“Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift,” 
1949, No. 10.) Uppsala: Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 
1949. Pp. 94. Sw. Crs. 4. 

PARIENTE, ANGEL. Estudios de fonética y morfologia 
latina. (“Acta Salmanticensia,” Filosofia y Letras, 
Vol. II, No. 3.) Salamanca: Universidad de Sala- 
manca, 1949. Pp. 347. 95 pesetas. 

PueLMA Piwonka, Mario. Lucilius und Kallimachos: 
Zur Geschichte einer Gattung der hellenistich-rdmischen 


Poesie. Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1949. . 


Pp. 411. DM 20. 

Sourtnk, JosepH (ed. and trans.). Epictéte, Entretiens, 
Livre II, (“Collections des Universités de France.”) 
Paris: “Les Belles Lettres,” 1949. Pp. ii, 120. 

Warpve-Perkins, J. B. The I/talian Element in Late 
Roman and carly Medieval Architecture. (Annual 
Italian Lecture of the British Academy, 1947.) 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, n. d. Pp. 32. 7s. 6d. 
(Reprinted from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. XXXIII.) 


ba Works of Horace 
dited by Bennett and Rolfe 
Selections from Livy 
Edited by J. H. Westcott 
Selected Letters of Pliny 
Edited by J. H. Westcott 
Lucretius de Rerum Natura, Books I-VI 
Edited by Francis W. Kelsey ‘ 
The Andria of Terence 
Edited by H. Rushton Fairclough 
The Agricola and Germania of Tacitus 
Edited by Alfred Gudeman 
The Dialogus of Tacitus 
Edited by Alfred Gudeman 
Short Stories of Apuleius 
Edited by Joseph B. Pike 
Selections from Suetonius, Books I and II 
Edited by J. H. Westcott and 
Edwin M. Rankin 
Tusculan Disputations 
Edited by H. C. Nutting 


New York Chicago 


COLLEGE LATIN SERIES 


Under the General Editorship of Professors 
Charles E. Bennett and John C. Rolfe 


And Many Other Titles. Please Send for Catalogue. 
ALLYN and BACON 


Mediaeval Latin 
Edited by Karl P. Harrington 
Handbook of Latin Inscriptions 
Edited by W. M. Lindsay 
Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome 
By S. B. Platner 
Roman Constitutional History 
By J. E. Granrud 
Cicero’s Cato Major and Laelius 
Edited by James S. Reid and 
Francis W. Kelsey 
Latin Poetry 
Edited by John W. Basore and 
Shirley H. Weber 
Selections from Latin Prose and Verse 
Edited by Arthur H. Weston 
Selections from Roman Historians 
Edited by Lindley R. Dean and 
Roy J. Deferrari 
The Latin Language 
By Charles E. Bennett 
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FOR AMERICANS 


Now available... 


A New Edition of 
ULLMAN and HENRY 


LATIN for AMERICANS 


With refinements and improvements throughout both books in text, illustrations, 
study helps, and procedures. Pre-eminent in the field for more than a quarter 
century, Ullman-Henry Latin is now further equipped to continue its leadership 
in high-school texts. 
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